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Tuskegee, Ala. 

| As the old of the white culture comes into classic conflict 
vith the new of the Negro in Tuskegee, a drama is portrayed 
hat will doubtless be enacted many times over the South dur- 
ag the coming decade. The actor-adversaries and individual 
cenes will vary, but the interplay of fear and frustration will 
lonstitute a common theme with the finale never in doubt. 

The White Community: A Story of Fear 


Tuskegee is typical of the Black Belt Deep South. Its 
intebellum mansions, aged churches, and plantations present 
onstant reminders to the dominant aristocracy that the tradi- 
ions of the past must be preserved. In symbolic surrender 
© provincialism, no industry larger than a cotton gin has been 
sermitted to locate in the city, and the railroad was routed 
six miles to the north to prevent the entry of alien influences. 

Concern for their tenuous economic and political security 
ias been a strong motivation factor as the white minority has 
witnessed the growing unrest of the 84% Negro segment of 
|he population, the highest of any county in the nation. The 
wwerage white suffers from a vague obsession that someday 
‘he Negroes might be in a position to “take over” witli 
/olored sheriffs, tax assessors, etc., creating unbearable chaos. 
|A wag recently put his finger on the real source of these fears 
iwhen he chided a local resident with “Oh, don’t worry, friend. 
They'll treat you just like you’ve been treating them all these 


The Negro Community: A Story of Frustration 


| In sharp contrast to the white community, the Negroes of 
Tuskegee are markedly “untypical” of the Black Belt Deep 
South. 

_ Economic opportunity, education, and culture stemming 
from the [Tuskegee] Institute and more recently from the 
huge Veterans Hospital have unshackled bodies, minds, and 
Spirits to the extent that their standard of living probably 
excels that of any Negro community in the South. These two 
institutions produce an annual payroll of $8 million upon 
which the economy of the city is based. The ranch-styled 
homes nestled behind neatly tended lawns in Tuskegee’s West- 
side would do credit to any neighborhood in the state. 

Some persons can take some forms of racial discrimination 
almost indefinitely, but when a college trained, if not pro- 
fessionally equipped, person is told by a voter registrar of 
meager education that he is not qualified to vote, this par- 
ticular form of discrimination usually becomes unbearable. 
From such frustrations come “Crusade for Citizenship.” 

The ‘“city-split” law no more “caused” the Crusade “for 
Citizenship than the arrest of Mrs. Rosa Parks “caused” the 
Montgomery bus protest. Both were nothing more than the 
precipitating incidents in a long series of grievances imbedded 
in time — and in the minds of thousands of Negroes. . . . 

The Crusade for Citizenship was launched on June 24, 1957 
by over 3,000 massed Negroes who ate urged to “buy goods 
and services from those who will help you.” 


Who Originated the Gerrymander Plan? 


' Four aristocratic families have dominated Macon County 
/politics and economics for generations. Their five present- 
|day descendants constitute a powerful oligarchy composed of 
|a banker, cotton broker, high city official, businessman, and 
|a high county official. 

It is thought that this group tapped an. obscure planter 
|/named Englehart for the Legislature in 1950 and last spring 
jeictly prepared the gerrymander measures for him to intro- 
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duce. All are wealthy and boycott-secure with only one having 
to dispose of a retail business, an auto agency, just before 
the rank-and-file businessmen were informed of the plans. 
Several of these persons are in a position to substantially 
benefit should many businesses go into receivership. . 


Where are Tuskegee Negroes Trading? 


Immediate necessities such as groceries and gasoline are 
purchased from local Negro businesses. Other needs are 
usually secured by neighbors taking turns driving each other 
into nearby Auburn, Opelika, or Montgomery two or three 
times a month. Relatively few shop in Union Springs because 
Bullock County has enfranchised only six Negroes. 

To date, only six stores have been closed, most of them 
having been operating in the margin before last June. A few 
more were “hanging on” until after Christmas and may be 
closing soon. Several merchants have left stores to be oper- 
ated solely by wives and are attempting to open new estab- 
lishments in Opelika, etc. Most will manage to remain open 
for some time, but all have been severely hurt. 

Obviously, no one can be forced to trade in a particular 
store, but leaders of organizations, such as the T.C.A., might 
be accused of conspiracy to boycott, held in contempt of 
court, fined and jailed. Before the Crusade was ever launched, 
the T.C.A. officers fully recognized and accepted this possi- 
bility. On the other hand, persecution would only increase 
determination as in Montgomery. 

Have Bi-racial Talks Been Attempted? 

Individual officials have conferred with individual T.C.A. 
leaders, but witnesses and anything in writing are carefully 
avoided. Requests for anything more are ignored. Once when 
a Negro delegation arrived at a City Council meeting, a council 
member physically barred the door and refused to convene 
the session until they had left the premises. The only group 
discussion between T.C.A. leaders and local whites (none 
were officials) since the Crusade began was arranged by the 
Alabama Council on Human Relations. Tuskegee, like every 
city or town in Alabama, has white persons of genuine con- 
victions. Some stood for principle in the white community 
and suffered, but few, if any, local Negroes know of it. 


W hat Conclusions About a Solution Can Be Drawn? 


1, The Negroes probably will not settle for anything short of: 
(a) restoration of the original city limits, and (b) a 
functioning Board of Registrars which would register a 
reasonable number of qualified Negroes each registration 
day. These, of course, are based on the present situation. 
To secure these goals, they are of a mind to endure almost 
anything indefinitely. 

2. It is inconceivable that the Legislature would reverse its 
city gerrymander act, nor would state authorities appoint 
the desired registrars in the foreseeable future regardless 
of any possible outcry from the local whites. 

3. This dead-lock ultimately will be broken only in the Fed- 
eral Judiciary acting under the Fourteenth Amendment 
with final implementation decrees becoming operative 
several years from now. 

4, Whether Tuskegee eventually becomes an all-Negro city 
or venture of cooperative coexistence involving a sub- 
stantial number of whites largely depends upon the ef- 
fectiveness of Negro efforts of reassurance and reconcilia- 
tion in the future. Regardless, Tuskegee will establish a 
pattern that others will follow. 

(Alabama Council Newsletter, Alabama Council on Human 

Relations, January 28) 


State of Georgia 


Boards of registrars in Georgia’s 159 counties have been 
provided with two new methods to keep down the registra- 
tion of Negroes. ... 

The General Assembly, which adjourned Feb. 21, passed 
an act that amends the previous registration act in two im- 
portant respects: 

1. Citizens who cannot qualify as literate by reading and 
writing sections of the United States or Georgia Constitutions 
must answer 20 of 30 questions, some of which require a 
detailed knowledge of government and law. Previously there 
was a panel of 10 fairly simple questions. 

2. Citizens may be barred from voting if convicted of 
crimes involving “moral turpitude.” 

Defeated, however, was a bill proposed by the administra- 
tion of Gov. Marvin Griffin which would have been far more 
drastic in its effect. It provided for a complete reregistration 
of voters every two years and for payment of a $1 poll tax. 
Under its terms every person now on the registration list 
would have been required to reregister. That would have 
given registrars the opportunity to “purge” the present Negro 
voters. 

The list of 30 questions included in the approved bill, how- 
ever, includes some that might well stump a student of 
political science. For example: 

1. What is the definition of a felony in Georgia? 

2. What does the Constitution of Georgia prescribe as the 
qualifications of a representative in the Georgia House ot 
Representatives? 

3. What does the Constitution of the United States pro- 
vide regarding the suspension of the privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus? 

4. What does the Constitution of Georgia provide regard- 
ing the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus? 

5. How does the Constitution of Georgia provide that a 
county site may be changed? 

6. How may a new state be admitted into the union? 

It should be pointed out that so far as strict legalities are 
concerned, the new registration laws apply equally to white 
and Negro citizens. Whether they are used to raise the stand- 
ard of suffrage generally or as weapons to keep down registra- 
tion by Negroes will depend entirely on the fairness of local 
registration boards in applying the tests. 

However, during discussion of the bill on the floor of the 
House frequent allusions were made to the “necessity” of 
thwarting the efforts of the NAACP to increase the registra- 
tion of Negro voters. 

It is understood that Negro leaders will open special 
“schools” to prepare intended illiterate registrants to pass the 
TESES) ue (Christian Science Monitor, February 26) 


; F B I ANNUAL REPORT 


Set out below is the text of that portion of the 1957 Annual 
Report of the Federal Bureau of Investigation which deals 
with the role of the FBI in protecting civil rights. We believe 
that it is an encouraging and constructive report which you 
will find of interest. 


Protecting Civil Rights 

Pursuant to legislation enacted by Congress and instructions 
issued by the Attorney General, the FBI is charged with in- 
vestigating violations of rights and privileges guaranteed the 
people under the Constitution and laws of the United States. 
Also in this general category are investigations of violations 
pertaining to election laws and involuntary servitude and 
slavery. : 

By order of the Attorney General, the FBI conducts a 
preliminary investigation immediately upon the receipt of a 
complaint alleging a Federal civil rights violation. The facts 
gathered are then promptly reported to the Civil Rights Sec- 
tion of the Department of Justice’s Criminal Division for its 
review, prosecutive opinion and instructions as to further in- 
vestigation. In accordance with instructions of the Attorney 
General, full investigations are not conducted in civil rights 
cases unless the Department or the United States so directs. 

In cases involving alleged civil rights violations by law 
enforcement officers or personnel of other public agencies, 
the FBI carefully avoids interfering with the orderly operation 
of the agency concerned. The FBI’s first step is to contact the 
head of the agency — and the Governor if a state institution 


is involved — and apprise him of the complaint received and 
the FBI’s responsibility to investigate. In these cases, as in all 
matters handled by the FBI the investigations are conducted 
in a thorough, factual and impartial manner. | 
Civil Rights Schools i 

Occasionally, an atmosphere of misinformation and local 
controversy arises in connection with civil rights allegations, 
This fact, coupled with the increased awareness of an interest 
in civil rights matters, has placed additional emphasis upon 
the law enforcement officer's role as a guardian of individual 
rights and privileges. To assist in better equipping police to 
meet this critical obligation, the FBI launched a series 
special civil rights schools in the 1954 calendar year. Before 
their conclusion in November, 1956, a total of 553 had been 
held at the specific request of police agencies. In addition, 
hundreds of individual lectures on the topic of civil rights 
have been delivered before police schools by ‘Special Agents 
in recent years, including 87 during the 12 months ending 
June 30, 1957. 

In the fiscal year, 1,289 preliminary investigations of civil 
rights allegations were instituted. Federal prosecutions re- 
sulted in five convictions during this period. 

FBI investigations of acts to deprive citizens of the free 
exercise of their right to vote in a Congressional or general 
election and the right to have their votes counted as cast 
resulted in five convictions. More than 300 alleged violations 
in this category were reported during the fiscal year. . 
(Memorandum from American Jewish Committee & Anti- 
Defamation League, February 7) ) 


BAPTISTS CALL-FOR INTEGRATION |. 
The resolution adopted by the Board of directors of the 
National Baptist Convention, USA Inc. at its mid-winter 
meeting indicates a major shift of policy toward the issue 
of integration. 

It hints of a growing impatience with dilatory tactics of 
the Executive Branch of the Federal Government regarding 
civil rights and southern resistance to implementation of the 
U.S. Supreme Court’s school rulings. 

The Baptist meeting represented some 25,000 churches, 
four million members. The Convention is the largest religious 
organization among colored people in the United States. 

Drawn up by the Rev. J. H. Jackson, convention president, 
the resolution defines the integration struggle in this manner: 

“The true meaning of integration is the action of making 
available all of the cultural, economic and political opportunt- 
ties of the nation to all citizens...” 

Whether or not these opportunities are to be available to 
all, depends upon the implementation of the U.S. Supreme 
Court decisions dealing with desegregation, the resolution 
states. 

Failure to abide by the ruling is tantamount to subverting 
law of the land as interpreted by the Supreme Court, the high- 
est legal authority of the government, resolution says. 

Noting the historic contradiction between the practice of 
racial segregation and the theory of democracy, the Baptists 
conclude that “American citizens cannot be both for segre- 
gation and for democracy.” 

The Baptists reason that if segregation is right, then 


_ democracy is wrong; if democracy is right, segregation is 


wrong. ¢ 

The religious group also takes issue with the plea of the 
segregationists that “more time is needed.” j 

If this is true, the Baptists argue, then our entire demo- 
cratic theory is a failure. 

Referring to mob violence that has accompanied efforts to 
integrate public schools in the South, the resolution states: 

“We, in this most enlightened age, must confess that our 
nation has moved into a dark age of human history.” 

“If mature citizens plead that they need more time to 
practice democracy as individuals, then that is a confession 
that America is not ready for the practice of democracy.” 

It also notes that such a conclusion is much the same 
as that reached by the Russians regarding the “hypocrisy of 
so-called American democracy.” 

The resolution further points to the international implica- 
tion of the race issue in the United States. 

“If our nation does not win this victory for democracy here 
at home . .. the opportunity for America to play a major role 
in world leadership soon will pass,” it declares, 
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Tuskegee, Ala. 


As the old of the white culture comes into classic conflict 
with the new of the Negro in Tuskegee, a drama is portrayed 
that will doubtless be enacted many times over the South dur- 
ing the coming decade. The actor-adversaries and individual 
scenes will vary, but the interplay of fear and frustration will 
constitute a common theme with the finale never in doubt. 


The White Community: A Story of Fear 


Tuskegee is typical of the Black Belt Deep South. Its 
antebellum mansions, aged churches, and plantations present 
constant reminders to the dominant aristocracy that the tradi- 
ions of the past must be preserved. In symbolic surrender 
(0 provincialism, no industry larger than a cotton gin has been 
permitted to locate in the city, and the railroad was routed 
six miles to the north to prevent the entry of alien influences. 

Concern for their tenuous economic and political security 
has been a strong motivation factor as the white minority has 
witnessed the growing unrest of the 84% Negro segment of 
the population, the highest of any county in the nation. The 
average white suffers from a vague obsession that someday 
the Negroes might be in a position to “take over” with 
colored sheriffs, tax assessors, etc., creating unbearable chaos. 
A wag recently put his finger on the real source of these fears 
when he chided a local resident with “Oh, don’t worry, friend. 
They'll treat you just like you’ve been treating them all these 
years.” 

The Negro Community: A Story of Frustration 


In sharp contrast to the white community, the Negroes of 
Tuskegee are markedly “untypical” of the Black Belt Deep 
South. 

Economic opportunity, education, and culture stemming 
from the [Tuskegee] Institute and more recently from the 
huge Veterans Hospital have unshackled bodies, minds, and 
spirits to the extent that their standard of living probably 
excels that of any Negro community in the South. These two 
institutions produce an annual payroll of $8 million upon 
which the economy of the city is based. The ranch-styled 
10mes nestled behind neatly tended lawns in Tuskegee’s West- 
side would do credit to any neighborhood in the state. 

Some persons can take some forms of racial discrimination 
almost indefinitely, but when a college trained, if not pro- 
fessionally equipped, person is told by a voter registrar of 
meager education that he is not qualified to vote, this par- 
ticular form of discrimination usually becomes unbearable. 
From such frustrations come “Crusade for Citizenship.” 

The “city-split” law no more “caused” the Crusade “for 
Citizenship than the arrest of Mrs. Rosa Parks “caused” the 
Montgomery bus protest. Both were nothing more than the 
precipitating incidents in a long series of grievances imbedded 
in time — and in the minds of thousands of Negroes... . 

The Crusade for Citizenship was launched on June 24, 1957 
by over 3,000 massed Negroes who are urged to “buy goods 
and services from those who will help you.” 


Who Originated the Gerrymander Plan? 


Four aristocratic families have dominated Macon County 
politics and economics for generations. Their five present- 
day descendants constitute a powerful oligarchy composed of 
a banker, cotton broker, high city official, businessman, and 
a high county official. 

It is thought that this group tapped an obscure planter 
named Englehart for the Legislature in 1950 and last spring 
quietly prepared the gerrymander measures for him to intro- 


duce. All are wealthy and boycott-secure with only one having 
to dispose of a retail business, an auto agency, just before 
the rank-and-file businessmen were informed of the plans. 
Several of these persons are in a position to Sie ect 
benefit should many businesses go into receivership. . 

Where are Tuskegee Negroes Trading? 


Immediate necessities such as groceries and gasoline are 
purchased from local Negro businesses. Other needs are 
usually secured by neighbors taking turns driving each other 
into nearby Auburn, Opelika, or Montgomery two or three 
times a month. Relatively few shop in Union Springs because 
Bullock County has enfranchised only six Negroes. 

To date, only six stores have been closed, most of them 
having been operating in the margin before last June. A few 
more were “hanging on” until after Christmas and may be 
closing soon. Several merchants have left stores to be oper- 
ated solely by wives and are attempting to open new estab- 
lishments in Opelika, etc. Most will manage to remain open 
for some time, but all have been severely hurt. 

Obviously, no one can be forced to trade in a particular 
store, but leaders of organizations, such as the T.C.A., might 
be accused of conspiracy to boycott, held in contempt of 
court, fined and jailed. Before the Crusade was ever launched, 
the T.C.A. officers fully recognized and accepted this possi- 
bility. On the other hand, persecution would only increase 
determination as in Montgomery. 

Have Bi-racial Talks Been Attempted? 

Individual officials have conferred with individual T.C.A. 
leaders, but witnesses and anything in writing are carefully 
avoided. Requests for anything more are ignored. Once when 
a Negro delegation arrived at a City Council meeting, a council 
member physically barred the door and refused to convene 
the session until they had left the premises. The only group 
discussion between T.C.A. leaders and local whites (none 
were Officials) since the Crusade began was arranged by the 
Alabama Council on Human Relations. Tuskegee, like every 
city or town in Alabama, has white persons of genuine con- 
victions. Some stood for principle in the white community 
and suffered, but few, if any, local Negroes know of it. 
What Conclusions About a Solution Can Be Drawn? 


1. The Negroes probably will not settle for anything short of: 
(a) restoration of the original city limits, and (b) a 
functioning Board of Registrars which would register a 
reasonable number of qualified Negroes each registration 
day. These, of course, are based on the present situation. 
To secure these goals, they are of a mind to endure almost 
anything indefinitely. 

2. It is inconceivable that the Legislature would reverse its 
city gerrymander act, nor would state authorities appoint 
the desired registrars in the foreseeable future regardless 
of any possible outcry from the local whites. 

3. This dead-lock ultimately will be broken only in the Fed- 
eral Judiciary acting under the Fourteenth Amendment 
with final implementation decrees becoming operative 
sevetal years from now. 

4. Whether Tuskegee eventually becomes an all-Negro city 
or venture of cooperative coexistence involving a sub- 
stantial number of whites largely depends upon the ef- 
fectiveness of Negro efforts of reassurance and reconcilia- 
tion in the future. Regardless, Tuskegee will establish a 
pattern that others will follow. 

(Alabama Council Newsletter, Alabama Council on Human 

Relations, January 28) 


State of Georgia 


Boards of registrars in Georgia’s 159 counties have been 
provided with two new methods to keep down the registra- 
tion of Negroes. ... 

The General Assembly, which adjourned Feb. 21, passed 
an act that amends the previous registration act in two im- 
portant respects: 

1. Citizens who cannot qualify as literate by reading and 
writing sections of the United States or Georgia Constitutions 
must answer 20 of 30 questions, some of which require a 
detailed knowledge of government and law. Previously there 
was a panel of 10 fairly simple questions. 

2. Citizens may be barred from voting if convicted of 
crimes involving “moral turpitude.” 

Defeated, however, was a bill proposed by the administra- 
tion of Gov. Marvin Griffin which would have been far more 
drastic in its effect. It provided for a complete reregistration 
of voters every two years and for payment of a $1 poll tax. 
Under its terms every person now on the registration list 
would have been required to reregister. That would have 
given registrars the opportunity to “purge” the present Negro 
voters. 

The list of 30 questions included in the approved bill, how- 
ever, includes some that might well stump a student of 
political science. For example: 

1. What is the definition of a felony in Georgia? 

2. What does the Constitution of Georgia prescribe as the 
qualifications of a representative in the Georgia House ot 
Representatives? 

3. What does the Constitution of the United States pro- 
vide regarding the suspension of the privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus? 

4. What does the Constitution of Georgia provide regard- 
ing the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus? 

5. How does the Constitution of Georgia provide that a 
county site may be changed? 

6. How may a new state be admitted into the union? 

It should be pointed out that so far as strict legalities are 
concerned, the new registration laws apply equally to white 
and Negro citizens. Whether they are used to raise the stand- 
ard of suffrage generally or as weapons to keep down registra- 
tion by Negroes will depend entirely on the fairness of local 
registration boards in applying the tests. 

However, during discussion of the bill on the floor of the 
House frequent allusions were made to the “necessity” of 
thwarting the efforts of the NAACP to increase the registra- 
tion of Negro voters. 

It is understood that Negro leaders will open special 
“schools” to prepare intended illiterate registrants to pass the 
teste: 5 (Christian Science Monitor, February 26) 


\ F B I ANNUAL REPORT 

Set out below is the text of that portion of the 1957 Annual 
Report of the Federal Bureau of Investigation which deals 
with the role of the FBI in protecting civil rights. We believe 
that it is an encouraging and constructive report which you 
will find of interest. 

Protecting Civil Rights 

Pursuant to legislation enacted by Congress and instructions 
issued by the Attorney General, the FBI is charged with in- 
vestigating violations of rights and privileges guaranteed the 
people under the Constitution and laws of the United States. 
Also in this general category are investigations of violations 
pertaining to election laws and involuntary servitude and 
slavery. f 

By order of the Attorney General, the FBI conducts a 
preliminary investigation immediately upon the receipt of a 
complaint alleging a Federal civil rights violation. The facts 
gathered are then promptly reported to the Civil Rights Sec- 
tion of the Department of Justice’s Criminal Division for its 
review, prosecutive opinion and instructions as to further in- 
vestigation. In accordance with instructions of the Attorney 
General, full investigations are not conducted in civil rights 
cases unless the Department or the United States so directs. 

In cases involving alleged civil rights violations by law 
enforcement officers or personnel of other public agencies, 
the FBI carefully avoids interfering with the orderly operation 
of the agency concerned. The FBI’s first step is to contact the 
head of the agency — and the Governor if a state institution 


is involved — and apprise him of the complaint received at 
the FBI’s responsibility to investigate. In these cases, as in a 
matters handled by the FBI the investigations are conduct 
in a thorough, factual and impartial manner. 
Civil Rights Schools a 
Occasionally, an atmosphere of misinformation and local | 
controversy arises in connection with civil rights pm | 
This fact, coupled with the increased awareness of an intere: 
in civil rights matters, has placed additional emphasis u 
the law enforcement officer's role as a guardian of individual 
rights and privileges. To assist in better equipping police te 
meet this critical obligation, the FBI launched a series 
special civil rights schools in the 1954 calendar year. Before | 
their conclusion in November, 1956, a total of 553 had been | 
held at the specific request of police agencies. In addition, | 
hundreds of individual lectures on the topic of civil rights | 
have been delivered before police schools by Special Agents — 
in recent years, including 87 during the 12 months ending 
Junewsoy 1955 | 
In the fiscal year, 1,289 preliminary investigations of civil — 
rights allegations were instituted. Federal prosecutions re > 
sulted in five convictions during this period. 
FBI investigations of acts to deprive citizens of the free 
exercise of their right to vote in a Congressional or general 
election and the right to have their votes counted as cast | 
resulted in five convictions. More than 300 alleged violations 
in this category were reported during the fiscal year. “| 
(Memorandum from American Jewish Committee & Ant 
Defamation League, February 7) | 


BAPTISTS CALL-~FOR INTEGRATION — 


The resolution adopted by the Board of directors of the 
National Baptist Convention, USA Inc., at its mid-winter — 
meeting indicates a major shift of policy toward the issue 
of integration. | 

It hints of a growing impatience with dilatory tactics of 
the Executive Branch of the Federal Government regarding 
civil rights and southern resistance to implementation of the 
U.S. Supreme Court's school rulings. 

The Baptist meeting represented some 25,000 churches, 
four million members. The Convention is the largest religious 
organization among colored people in the United States. 

Drawn up by the Rev. J. H. Jackson, convention president, 
the resolution defines the integration struggle in this manner: 

“The true meaning of integration is the action of making 
available all of the cultural, economic and political opportuni- 
ties of the nation to all citizens .. .” 

Whether or not these opportunities are to be available to 
all, depends upon the implementation of the U.S. Supreme’ 
Court decisions dealing with desegregation, the resolution 
states. 

Failure to abide by the ruling is tantamount to subverting 
law of the land as interpreted by the Supreme Court, the high- 
est legal authority of the government, resolution says. 

Noting the historic contradiction between the practice of 
racial segregation and the theory of democracy, the Baptists 
conclude that “American citizens cannot be both for segre- 
gation and for democracy.” { 

The Baptists reason that if segregation is right, then 


{ 


‘democracy is wrong; if democracy is right, segregation is 


wrong. 

The religious group also takes issue with the plea of the 
segregationists that “more time is needed.” 

If this is true, the Baptists argue, then our entire demo- 
cratic theory is a failure. 

Referring to mob violence that has accompanied efforts to 
integrate public schools in the South, the resolution states: 

“We, in this most enlightened age, must confess that our 
nation has moved into a dark age of human history.” 

“If mature citizens plead that they need more time to 
practice democracy as individuals, then that is a confession 
that America is not ready for the practice of democracy.” 

It also notes that such a conclusion is much the same 
as that reached by the Russians regarding the “hypocrisy of 
so-called American democracy.” 

The resolution further points to the international implica- 
tion of the race issue in the United States. 

“If our nation does not win this victory for democracy here 
at home . .. the opportunity for America to play a major role 
in world leadership soon will pass,” it declares, 


The final observation is that failure to assume a leadership 
‘ole in world democracy will mean that “ours is a dying cause. 
“As a nation, we shall move from blunder to blunder, from 
yne humiliation to another, and from defeat to defeat until 

‘yur glory as a nation shall crumble to dust.” .. . 

It may well represent a hardening attitude on the part of 

che nation’s largest colored church group. 

(Afro-American, February 8) 

| INTEGRATION . - - Texas Diocese 

Bishop John E. Hines of the Episcopal Diocese of Texas 
called for racial integration and equality in local congrega- 
tions and in Episcopalian schools and camps. 

_ In opening the first business session of the 109th Council 
of the Diocese, Bishop Hines recommended that the 1,000 
detical and lay delegates from 52 counties take immediate 

ton toward opening its summer camps to Negroes. 

| He also announced that trustees of St. Stephen’s Episcopal 

School in Austin propose to make day school facilities avail- 
able to any qualified student. 

__ The Bishop also suggested that local parishes accept Negroes 

into membership in all-white congregations. 


He said: 
“Tt would be unthinkable and an affront to one who bore 
all affronts for you and, me — to say to an honest seeker, 


_ regardless of color or race, “You cannot worship in this church 
with us!’” 

_ Bishop Hines’ report was referred to a Council committee 
which probably will submit recommendations tomorrow. 

“It would be foolish to pretend that all of this is going 
to be easy, for it will mean that, in the forseeable future, the 
chances are that we shall have to struggle against the pre- 
vailing opinions of much of our land,” the Bishop said. 

“But even this should not deter our Christian witness, for 
it has ever been creditable to oppose erroneous ideas, how- 
ever powerful they may be.” 

(Dallas Morning News, January 25) 


LIBERIA ENACTS 

The National Legislature of Liberia, West African Repub- 
lic, recently passed a law declaring criminal racial segregation 
and discrimination in Liberia. 

President William V. S. Tubman in submitting the bill to 
the Legislature wrote: 

“Drastic diseases require drastic remedies and this practice 
in Liberia by some foreigners of indulging in racial segregation 
and discrimination must now be completely exterminated or 
we shall have failed abjectly at maintaining those lofty and 
honorable principles that inspired our forebears and upon 

which this nation was founded. 

“Should we fail in this regard we, after a century of nation- 
hood, might as well close down, give up self-government and 
return to where our forefathers came from.” (Liberia was 
founded in 1822 by American Negroes.) 

The law provides heavy fines ranging from $15,000 to 
$30,000 and also for the closing of concessions and deporta- 
tions of aliens found guilty. 

(Norfolk Journal and Guide, March 1) 


INTEGRATION IN REVERSE 

Lincoln University in Jefferson City, Mo., has proved that 
Negro schools can survive when integration begins to work, 
according to a story in the March issue of EBONY. 

After the Supreme Court issued its desegregation ruling, 
some members of the Missouri Legislature wanted to know if 
Lincoln’s facilities were being duplicated by white University 
of Missouri 30 miles away. After an investigation, Lincoln’s 
future in the state’s educational picture was firm. 

Today, it is estimated that nearly one-third of Lincoln's 
students are white, and although most of the Negroes come 
from all over the U.S., most of the other students live in 
Jefferson City or surrounding communities. 

The EBONY story, “The School That Was Too Good To 
Die” tells of the school’s good student relations, with students 
white and Negro mixing freely on the campus, and partici- 
pation in student activities. 

One white student said, “I know several of my friends who 
wete prejudiced and a little hesitant about going to Lincoln. 
Some of them went and learned two lessons—one from books, 
and one from people.” 

(Kansas City Call, February 21) 


“I LIKE IT HERE” 
by George Grim 
Extending greetings in an accent authentically rising from 
Manhattan island, Mayor Seymour (“Call me Si’) Grossman, 
[of Willmar, Minn.] was telling a dialect story to the 400- 
plus men and women packing the auditorium basement. 


“I guess I’m an example of this brotherhood we're talking 
about at the banquet tonight,” he said. “Me. With a name 
like Seymour Grossman, mayor of this Minnesota city. All 
these good Lutheran and Catholic and Protestant friends. And 
this accent, too. Sure proves brotherhood, doesn’t it?” 


He launched into a story which Sam Levenson, the TV 
comic from Brooklyn, N. Y., could parlay into an equal num- 
ber of laughs. As Hizzoner talked, I looked about the room. 
The Kiwanis and Lions clubs had moved their weekly meet- 
ing into this one. 


The Chamber of Commerce had invited its members. 
Church groups from all parts of Kandiyohi county had been 
invited by their Ministerial association. Wives were guests. 
The priest, the pastor sat together at the head table. 

Brotherhood week . . . was getting an early start in Willmar. 


“And crown thy good with brotherhood .. 


The ladies of the Altar and Rosary society of St. Mary’s 
Roman Catholic church had served the fine dinner, to the ac- 
companiment of the high school string ensemble. The men 
of Calvary Lutheran church’s male chorus had made rousing 
sounds, 


Jack Lynch, the local radio station man, who was the driving 
force of the Brotherhood banquet, had introduced the mayor 
with the New York accent. 


Afterward, I wanted to discover how the mayor came to 
Willmar. 


“I was out of service, out in California,’ Grossman told me. 
“Graduate engineer from New York university. Doing okay. 
Met a girl from Willmar. Her father owned the Thrifty 
Drugstore. Married the gal, continued engineering. 

“But we came to Willmar. Fine city. Drugstore was a good 


business. First thing I know, I’m studying pharmacy at the 
University of Minnesota on GI bill. After graduation, I came 
here. We have a boy 9 and a girl 6 and I’ve been the mayor 
for a year and three months.” 


Just how did he become mayor? 

“Well, the man ahead didn’t run for re-election and I saw 
some things Willmar could use. Bond issue for school con- 
struction and sewage facilities. I guess I must have talked a 
lot about it because, all of a sudden, they’ve got a Grossman 
for a mayor here.” 


And then? 


“Bond issues went through. The voters okayed them,” the 
mayor told me enthusiastically in a voice that is pure Broad- 
way and 42nd street. “Everything went great. Business at the 
drugstore is good, too.” 


So does that mean Si Grossman is a politician now? 


“In November, I’m finished,” he said. “Won't run again. 
It’s like being in the service: you wouldn’t have missed it for 
anything, but it’s okay in the past tense, too. I want to put 
in full time with my father-in-law at the drugstore.” 


The community's Brotherhood Week banquet marked 
Willmar’s awareness. But everywhere I looked, the room 
showed that the banquet mirrored the other 364 days in the 
city’s year. 

When Brotherhood week comes to the rest of the nation 

. | hope Willmar’s friendly, enthusiastic kickoff will find 
a matching spirit all across our nation. 


(From the Minneapolis Times) 


We are glad to run this article because Mr. Seymour Gross- 
man is the son of Mr. I. K. Grossman of New York City, with 
whom the Department of Racial and Cultural Relations has 
had a friendly and esteemed association for 35 years. Mr. I. K. 
Grossman is the printer of the INTERRACIAL NEWS 
SERVICE. (Eds.) 


INTEGRATION DELAY DENIED 


The Supreme Court let stand a lower court order that 
Prince Edward County in Virginia make a “prompt and rea- 
sonable start” toward ending school segregation. The case is 
generally regarded as a crucial test of Southern resistance to 
the Supreme Court’s 1954 decision holding public school 
segregation unconstitutional. 


Prince Edward is in the so-called “Southside” of Virginia, 
the center of antagonism to any racial integration. Virginia, 
in asking the Supreme Court for review, had warned bluntly 
that the lower court would force the closing of the county’s 
schools. 


The Prince Edward supervisors have voted to abandon their 
public schools rather than allow any Negroes into white 
buildings. A corporation has been set up, with pledges of 
$200,000, to run a system of “private” schools if necessary. 


In 1955, in its opinion carrying forward the 1954 school 
decision, the Supreme Court left to the Federal District Courts 
the primary responsibility for determining the pace of school 
integration. 


In the Prince Edward case, Sterling Hutcheson, Federal 
District Judge in Richmond, Va., read the opinion as giving 
him discretion to allow an indefinite stay. He rejected last 
year a motion by Negro children in Prince Edward for a 
deadline for integration. 


Judge Hutcheson was reversed by the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. 


Its per curiam, or unsigned, opinion said: 


“The fact that the schools might be closed if the order 
were enforced is no reason for not enforcing it. A person 
may not be denied enforcement of rights to which he is 
entitled under the Constitution of the United States because 
of action taken or threatened in defiance of such rights.” 


In a petition for Supreme Court review, Virginia said the 
Appellate Court order, in effect, “eliminates the discretion” 
given the district courts in segregation cases . 


“It is important that this court now re-establish that area 
of discretion,” the petition said. “Otherwse in large areas of 
Virginia and perhaps in other states public schools are now in 
their last session.” 


The Supreme Court today simply denied without comment 
the petition for review. 


The case will now go back to Judge Hutcheson. Under the 
mandate of the Court of Appeals, he will have to order the 
school board of Prince Edward to make some kind of a start 
on integration by some specific date, or at least to come in 
with a plan by some date. . 


(New York Times, March 4) 
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REQUIESCAT IN PACE 


Hundreds of religious leaders turned out . . . for the 
funeral of Dr. William Henry Jernagin, 88, which was held 
at Mount Carmel Baptist Chuch [Washington, D. C.]. The 
national Baptist leader and veteran churchman died at a 
hospital in Miami Beach, Fla, Tuesday, Feb. 8, following 
an operation. ... Q 


Dr. Jernagin, pastor of Mount Carmel Baptist Church . .. 
was active in national and international affairs. He made his 
28th trip across the Atlantic and Pacific oceans to witness 
the celebration of the independence of Ghana, West Africa 
on March 6.... 


He served as president of the National Baptist Sunday 
School and BTU Congtess for 31 years. 


The Baptist leader played an important role in the legal 
battles which ended racial discrimination in Thompson’s and 
other restaurants, and in the Capitol Theater and other theaters, 


Born in Mashulaville, Miss. Dr. Jernagin was the son of 
a farmer and former slave. He was educated at an academy and 
two colleges. He served several churches as pastor including 
the Tabernacle Baptist Church of Oklahoma City, Okla., be- 
fore coming.to Mount Carmel Church in 1912. He was the 
oldest active pastor in Washington... . o 
(Afro-American, March 1) 


Dr. Jernagin was for more than 34 years an actwe and 
valuable member of the Department of Racial and Cul- 
tural Relations. We are deeply indebted to him for his 
intense interest in race relations, for his loyal support, 


and for his wise leadership. (Editors) 


SUGGESTED READING 


THE NEGRO VOTER IN THE SOUTH, by Margaret Price. 
Available from Southern Regional Council, 63 Auburn 
Avenue, N.E., Atlanta, Georgia. — 25c 


TENDER WARRIORS, by Dorothy Sterling. Hill and Wan 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 1958 — $2.50 
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by Edwin S. Newman. Oceana Publications, New York 
N. Y. Revised edition, 1957. Library edition, $2.00; paper 
bound edition, $1.00. 
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The final observation is that failure to assume a leadership 
dle in world democracy will mean that “ours is a dying cause. 
“As a nation, we shall move from blunder to blunder, from 
‘ne humiliation to another, and from defeat to defeat until 
‘ur glory as a nation shall crumble to dust.” 
It may well represent a hardening attitude on the part of 
be nation’s largest colored church group. 
| Afro-American, February 8) 


. INTEGRATION . - - Texas Diocese 


Bishop John E. Hines of the Episcopal Diocese of Texas 
alled for racial integration and equality in local congrega- 
ions and in Episcopalian schools and camps. 

| In opening the first business session of the 109th Council 
F the Diocese, Bishop Hines recommended that the 1,000 
; sletical and lay delegates from 52 counties take immediate 
ction toward opening its summer camps to Negroes. 
__ He also announced that trustees of St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
“3chool i in Austin propose to make day school facilities avail- 
able to any qualified student. 
_ The Bishop also suggested that local parishes accept Negroes 
into membership in all-white congregations. 


He said: 
- “It would be unthinkable and an affront to one who bore 
all affronts for you and:me — to say to an honest seeker, 


regardless of color or race, “You cannot worship in this church 
)with us!’”... 
Bishop Hines’ report was referred to a Council committee 
which probably will submit recommendations tomorrow. 
“It would be foolish to pretend that all of this is going 
to be easy, for it will mean that, in the forseeable future, the 
chances are that we shall have to struggle against the pre- 
vailing opinions of much of our land,” the Bishop said. 
“But even this should not deter our Christian witness, for 
it has ever been creditable to oppose erroneous ideas, how- 
ever powerful they may be.” 
(Dallas Morning News, Januaty 25) 


LIBERIA ENACTS 

The National Legislature of Liberia, West African Repub- 
lic, recently passed a law declaring criminal racial segregation 
and discrimination in Liberia. 

President William V. S. Tubman in submitting the bill to 
the Legislature wrote: 

“Drastic diseases require drastic remedies and this practice 
in Liberia by some foreigners of indulging in racial segregation 
and discrimination must now be completely exterminated or 
we shall have failed abjectly at maintaining those lofty and 

honorable principles that inspired our forebears and upon 
which this nation was founded. 

“Should we fail in this regard we, after a century of nation- 
hood, might as well close down, give up self-government and 
return to where our forefathers came from.” (Liberia was 
founded in 1822 by American Negroes.) 

The law provides heavy fines ranging from $15,000 to 
$30, 000 and also for the closing of concessions and deporta- 
tions of aliens found guilty. 

(Norfolk Journal and Guide, March 1) 


INTEGRATION IN REVERSE 

Lincoln University in Jefferson City, Mo., has proved that 
Negro schools can survive when integration begins to work, 
according to a story in the Match issue of EBONY. 

After the Supreme Court issued its desegregation ruling, 
some members of the Missouri Legislature wanted to know if 
Lincoln’s facilities were being duplicated by white University 
of Missouri 30 miles away. After an investigation, Lincoln’s 
future in the state’s educational picture was firm. 

Today, it is estimated that nearly one-third of Lincoln’s 
students are white, and although most of the Negroes come 
from all over the U.S., most of the other students live in 
Jefferson City or surrounding communities. 

The EBONY story, “The School That Was Too Good To 
Die” tells of the school’s good student relations, with students 
white and Negro mixing freely on the campus, and partici- 
pation in student activities. 

One white student said, “I know several of my friends who 
were prejudiced and a little hesitant about going to Lincoln. 
Some of them went and learned two lessons—one from books, 
and one from people.” 

(Kansas City Call, February 21) 


“J LIKE IT HERE” 
by George Grim 
Extending greetings in an accent authentically rising from 
Manhattan island, Mayor Seymour (“Call me Si’) Grossman, 
[of Willmar, Minn.] was telling a dialect story to the 400- 
plus men and women packing the auditorium basement. 


“I guess I’m an example of this brotherhood we're talking 
about at the banquet tonight,” he said. “Me. With a name 
like Seymour Grossman, mayor of this Minnesota city. All 
these good Lutheran and Catholic and Protestant friends. And 
this accent, too. Sure proves brotherhood, doesn’t it?” 


He launched into a story which Sam Levenson, the TV 
comic from Brooklyn, N. Y., could parlay into an equal num- 
ber of laughs. As Hizzoner talked, I looked about the room. 
The Kiwanis and Lions clubs had moved their weekly meet- 
ing into this one. 


The Chamber of Commerce had invited its members. 
Church groups from all parts of Kandiyohi county had been 
invited by their Ministerial association. Wives were guests. 
The priest, the pastor sat together at the head table. 

Brotherhood week . . . was getting an early start in Willmar. 


“And crown thy good with brotherhood .. 

The ladies of the Altar and Rosary society of St. Mary’s 
Roman Catholic church had served the fine dinner, to the ac- 
companiment of the high school string ensemble. The men 
of Calvary Lutheran church’s male chorus had made rousing 
sounds. 


Jack Lynch, the local radio station man, who was the driving 
force of the Brotherhood banquet, had introduced the mayor 
with the New York accent. 


Afterward, I wanted to discover how the mayor came to 
Willmar. 


“I was out of service, out in California,’ Grossman told me. 
“Graduate engineer from New York university. Doing okay. 
Met a girl from Willmar. Her father owned the Thrifty 
Drugstore. Married the gal, continued engineering. 

“But we came to Willmar. Fine city. Drugstore was a good 


business. First thing I know, I’m studying pharmacy at the 
University of Minnesota on GI bill. After graduation, I came 
here. We have a boy 9 and a girl 6 and I’ve been the mayor 
for a year and three months.” 


Just how did he become mayor? 

“Well, the man ahead didn’t run for re-election and I saw 
some things Willmar could use. Bond issue for school con- 
struction and sewage facilities. I guess I must have talked a 
lot about it because, all of a sudden, they’ve got a Grossman 
for a mayor here.” 


And then? 


“Bond issues went through. The voters okayed them,” the 
mayor told me enthusiastically in a voice that is pure Broad- 
way and 42nd street. “Everything went great. Business at the 
drugstore is good, too.” 


So does that mean Si Grossman is a politician now? 


“In November, I’m finished,” he said. “Won't run again. 
It’s like being in the service: you wouldn't have missed it for 
anything, but it’s okay in the past tense, too. I want to put 
in full time with my father-in-law at the drugstore.” 


The community’s Brotherhood Week banquet marked 
Willmar’s awareness. But everywhere I looked, the room 
showed that the banquet mirrored the other 364 days in the 
city’s year. 

When Brotherhood week comes to the rest of the nation 

. | hope Willmar’s friendly, enthusiastic kickoff will find 
a matching spirit all across our nation. 


(From the Minneapolis Times) 


We are glad to run this article because Mr. Seymour Gross- 
man is the son of Mr. I. K. Grossman of New York City, with 
whom the Department of Racial and Cultural Relations has 
had a friendly and esteemed association for 35 years. Mr. I. K. 
Grossman is the printer of the INTERRACIAL NEWS 
SERVICE. (Eds.) 


INTEGRATION DELAY DENIED 


The Supreme Court let stand a lower court order that 
Prince Edward County in Virginia make a “prompt and rea- 
sonable start” toward ending school segregation. The case is 
generally regarded as a crucial test of Southern resistance to 
the Supreme Court’s 1954 decision holding public school 
segregation unconstitutional. 


Prince Edward is in the so-called “Southside” of Virginia, 
the center of antagonism to any racial integration. Virginia, 
in asking the Supreme Court for review, had warned bluntly 
that the lower court would force the closing of the county's 
schools. 


The Prince Edward supervisors have voted to abandon their 
public schools rather than allow any Negroes into white 
buildings. A corporation has been set up, with pledges of 
$200,000, to run a system of “private” schools if necessary. 


In 1955, in its opinion carrying forward the 1954 school 
decision, the Supreme Court left to the Federal District Courts 
the primary responsibility for determining the pace of school 
integration. 


In the Prince Edward case, Sterling Hutcheson, Federal 
District judge in Richmond, Va., read the opinion as giving 
him discretion to allow an indefinite stay. He rejected last 
year a motion by Negro children in Prince Edward for a 
deadline for integration. 


Judge Hutcheson was reversed by the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. 


Its per curiam, or unsigned, opinion said: 


“The fact that the schools might be closed if the order 
were enforced is no reason for not enforcing it. A person 
may not be denied enforcement of rights to which he is 
entitled under, the Constitution of the United States because 
of action taken or threatened in defiance of such rights.” 


In a petition for Supreme Court review, Virginia said the 
Appellate Court order, in effect, “eliminates the discretion” 
given the district courts in segregation cases . 


“Tt is important that this court now re-establish that area 
of discretion,” the petition said. “Otherwse in large areas of 
Virginia and perhaps in other states public schools are now in 
their last session.” 


The Supreme Court today simply denied without comment 
the petition for review. 


The case will now go back to Judge Hutcheson. Under the 
mandate of the Court of Appeals, he will have to order the 
school board of Prince Edward to make some kind of a start 
on integration by some specific date, or at least to come in 
with a plan by some date. . .. 


(New York Times, March 4) 
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REQUIESCAT IN PACE 

Hundreds of religious leaders turned out . . . for | 
funeral of Dr. William Henry Jernagin, 88, which was I 
at Mount Carmel Baptist Chuch [Washington, D. C.]. 7 
national Baptist leader and veteran churchman died at 
hospital in Miami Beach, Fla. Tuesday, Feb. 8, follow 
an operation. ... a 


Dr. Jernagin, pastor of Mount Carmel Baptist Church . 
was active in national and international affairs. He made } 
28th trip across the Atlantic and Pacific oceans to 
the celebration of the independence of Ghana, West 
on March 6.... 


He served as president of the National Baptist 
School and BTU Congress for 31 years. 


The Baptist leader played an important role in the leg 
battles which ended racial discrimination in Thompson’s a 
other restaurants, and in the Capitol Theater and other theate: 


Born in Mashulaville, Miss., Dr. Jernagin was the son | 
a farmer and former slave. He was educated at an academy at 
two colleges. He served several churches as pastor incl 
the Tabernacle Baptist Church of Oklahoma City, Okla., be 
fore coming.to Mount Carmel Church in 1912. He was the: 
oldest active pastor in Washington... . “tas 
(Afro-American, March 1) 


Dr. Jernagin was for more than 34 years an active a 
valuable member of the Department of Racial and Cu 
tural Relations. We are deeply indebted to him for hi 
intense interest in race-relations, for his loyal support, 
and for his wise leadership. (Editors) 
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